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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


By Stephen Williams 


— a summer of easy tranquility, 

London theatre managers went mad 
this autumn, and drowned the stage, not with 
tears, but with a deluge of plays, some good, 
some villianously bad, others indifferent almost 
to evaporation—a process they have since 
quietly accomplished. Of course everyone 
associated with the theatre is to some extent 
mad. He has to be: for the theatre is essen- 
tially a place of enthusiasms, and enthusiasms 
are not compatible with a perfectly balanced 
mind. Those affected in this way call it being 
stage-struck ; but it is the same thing. 

This outbreak of generous madness, then, 
rushed actors, producers and decorators into 
sudden and bewildering activities, threw 
dramatic critics into what envious friends who 
have to pay for their seats would no doubt 
describe as a round of continuous gaiety, and 
did a lot of damage to the prestige of the 
theatre. The evil that these people did, how- 
ever unwittingly, lived after them. Their 
successes were accepted as a matter of course, 
but their failures—some of them truly sensa- 
tional—were shouted from the housetops and 
turned many playgoers into cynics. A great 
pity : for, financially, the London theatre has 
rarely been healthier, and the booking agencies 
are expecting a record October. 

The holding of post mortem examinations 
is a gruesome and melancholy business ; but 
a few words about those productions that have 
already died a well-deserved death may serve 
the same useful purpose as Mr. Belloc’s 
cautionary tales. “Certainly, Sir,” at the 
London Hippodrome, gave me one of the most 
lugubrious evenings of my life. Press and 
public both reacted unfavourably, the only 


difference being that while the first night Press 
contented itself with a polite “Certainly not, 
Sir,” the first night public responded in a style 
similar to that of Eliza Doolittle when asked 
if she intended to walk across the Park. “Girl 
Unknown,” at the New Theatre, gave Miss 
Lucie Mannheim some easy opportunities as a 
constant nymph rescued by an elderly volup- 
tuary from what the landlady in the police 
court called “fan immortal house,” and sent to 
spread her wings in a sanatorium in the Italian 
Tyrol. But there was a petrifying air of 
unreality about the play, and Girl Unknown 
soon became Girl Forgotten. “Farewell 
Performance” a kind of concerto played at the 
Lyric with Miss Mary Ellis as soloist, offered 
us the incredible spectacle of a full-blooded, 
highly temperamental young woman deliber- 
ately disguising herself as a Dear Old Stupid 
in order to escape the pangs of love and enjoy 
the few remaining years the doctors allowed 
her. Surprising that people so superstitious 
as “‘theatricals” should accept such an ominous 
title as ‘Farewell Performance”; not at all 
surprising that the omen should so quickly 
justify itself. “Follow your Saint” (Queen’s) 
with Miss Edna Best posing desperately as one 
of the worst ; “The Night of January 16th,” 
(Pheenix), an American murder trial so tedious- 
ly circumstantial that one soon lost interest in 
the charaters as human beings, and “No 
Ordinary Lady” (Duke of York’s) who proved 
a very ordinary lady indeed, have all gone 
whistling down the wind. I was sorry that 
“Murder on Account” (Winter Garden), an 
attempt to halve the prices of West End seats, 
so soon fell through. The trouble was, how- 
ever, that the promoters of this worthy enter- 
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prise, in halving the prices of the seats halved 
the value of the entertainment. 

The most sensational catastrophe of the 
autumn season, however, was “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” which succeeded “Girl Unknown” 
at the New. Miss} Eugenie Leontovich and 
Mr. Komisarjevsky joined forces in butchering 
Shakespeare to make a Russian holiday. The 
Press so ruthlessly dismembered this produc- 
tion that to heap abuse upon it now is as 
unprofitable as kicking a corpse. I will mere- 
ly quote the words of Octavius : “High events 
as these strike those that make them.” They 
struck them finally on the fourth night, and 
“Antony and Cleopatra” disappeared after 
only five performances—the shortest Shakes- 
pearean run on record. 

The survivors of this frienzied battle are a 
somewhat mixed company. Miss Helen 
Jerome’s adaptation of “Jane Eyre” at the 
Queen’s Theatre gains by Mr. Reginald Tate’s 
sardonic humour as Rochester and the charm 
of Miss Curigwen Lewis (her first West End 
part) as the impossibly demure Jane. It suffers 
from the stilted dialogue of Charlotte Bronte, 
which Miss Jerome has reproduced with rather 
imprudent fidelity, and which occasionally 
makes the judicious laugh. ‘“Madamoiselle,” 
at Wyndham’s, proves how incalculable is the 
taste of the public. It is adapted from the 
French, and is as brittle and artificial as any of 
its innumerable forerunners. The bright, 
particular stars are Miss Isabel Jeans and Mr. 
Cecil Parker as a fluttering, twittering couple 
who could exist nowhere but in French farce ; 
but one must pay high tribute also to Miss 
Madge Titheradge as a governess who hides 
a heart of gold beneath a bosom of lead, and 
to Miss Greer Garson as a daughter on whom 
careless rapture has visited the direst punish- 
ment that can befall a girl of good family. Mr. 
Maurice Colbourne’s play, ““Charles the King,” 
now at the Lyric, is a solid historical drama 
showing a good deal of psychological subtlety 
and a fine sense of dramatic conflict ; and as a 
complete contrast let me draw your attention 
to Mr. Charlot’s production of “Do you 
Remember...” by Edith Savile and John 
Carlton at the Vaudeville. Here is a play that 
is neither solid nor subtle ; yet it charms by its 
weakness if not by its strength. It is a comedy 
of youth, and it is acted by a company of very 
promising youthful comedians. 

Mr. Sidney Carroll has restored the taste 
for light opera—that very elusive form of art 
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which pleases those to whom grand opera is 
too grand and musical comedy too trivial, 
“The Two Bouquets,” by Eleanor and 
Herbert Farjeon, is having a prosperous run at 
the Ambassadors’ Theatre, where the same 
faces may be seen in the audience week after 
week—as they were during the Hammersmith 
glories of the “Beggar’s Opera.” This Vic- 
torian comedy is acted with great delicacy 
and its humour is all the more penetrating for 
not being underlined. Another affinity with 
the “Beggar’s Opera” is the presence as a 
Victorian father of Mr. Frederick Ranalow, 
the Macheath of the nineteen-twenties. 

The Arts Theatre Club has produced three 
plays during the past month, the most amusing 
of which was “Front of House” by Mr. Charles 
Landstone, a theatrical manager. The action 
passes in the dress circle bar of a West End 
theatre, and Mr. Landstone “blows the gaff” 
very entertainingly by showing us the manager 
and theatre staff in moods of unprofessional 
candour. I have heard of no project to present 
this play to a wider public ; and indeed, despite 
its wit and vivacity, I doubt if all its points 
would be taken by an audience that was not, 
partially at least, “in the know.” 

The most spectacular success this month 
has been “The Country Wife,” that monument 
to the improper study of mankind, at the Old 
Vic. This was due partly to the solemn 
disapproval of those who contend that 
Wycherley should obscene and not heard, and 
whose warnings have consequently packed the 
theatre with those whom they have warned ; 
but mainly to a production of extreme bril- 
liance, in which I would single out the Ameri- 
can actress, Miss Ruth Gordon, for one of the 
most delicious pieces of comedy seen on the 
English stage for some years. 








THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO. 


Work began in the Chekhov Theatre Studio, 
Dartington Hall, on October, 2, 1936. 

Michel Chekhov, nephew of Anton 
Chekhov, has taken great care to secure the 
right kind of pupil. Many applications were 
refused ; two free scholarships were granted. 

The aim of the studio is to establish a new 
stage technique. In three years a theatre 
touring company will be formed. Like the 
famous Ballet Jooss, it will have permanent 
headquarters at Dartington Hall, Devon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE THEATRE 


By Michel 


r is from personal experience that I know 
how active the British Drama League policy 
of international co-operation has been and still 
is. When one is working in the theatre in a 
foreign country and there is an enquiry to be 
made on matters of the theatre, one naturally 
thinks of the British Drama League as a 
source of information and help. But not only 
that. Better still, I have found that the British 
Drama League comes forward of its own 
accord. It is not a long time since, due to the 
kind interest of certain friends, among whom 
I am glad to mention Mr. T. R. Dawes, the 
British Drama League took the first step which 
led to the invitation of my ‘“‘ Compagnie du 
Quinze” to London. Iam sure that this is 
only one incident among many of the same 
kind. I am sure also that this is due to the 
personal activity of our Director, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. 

Can I say that in England I have the feeling 
that I am in a “preserved” country? No- 
where else can be seen, at Christmas time, 
professional shows of the nature of the English 
pantomine, which is part of a very old tradition 
and still keeps the form of that tradition. This 
state of preservation gives a very comfortable 
feeling, as in England the professional theatre 
is still very prosperous. But look at all the 
other countries of Europe—you cannot find 
one which is not either in a state of complete 
transformation or about to be transformed or 
already exploiting the results of a past trans- 
formation. Social changes, while they are 
taking place, are bad for the theatre. There 
are reasons why Russia is at the moment the 
only country which has a big national move- 
ment in the theatre. Nobody knows what 
the future will be in this country, but I find 
the fact that there is a strong Amateur move- 
ment, that the Drama is considered an impor- 
tant part of education, and, actually, that the 
people take part themselves in theatrical activity 
—I find that all this gives hope that, in the event 
of social changes, the ground will be prepared 
for a theatrical renovation. If we consider 
this popular movement so important, is it not 
necessary to equip it as fully as possible ? 


Saint-Denis 


It is a commonplace to say that England is 
naturally isolated. It is true that an art must 
be national. But the stronger a nation is and 
the stronger the art of a nation is, the more it 
is open to contact with the art of other nations, 
and the more, through this contact, it adds to 
its own strength. An art which grows alone 
inside a country is very quickly in danger of 
degeneration. English hospitality towards 
foreign artists is very broad but the main ad- 
vantage of the hospitality is gained by the 
guests. It is not because four or five foreign 
stars act every day in London that contact is 
made with Russian or German art. 

If I consider what the average young English 
boy or girl, just leaving school, knows about 
the art of foreign countries, I find that they 
know little. They do not seem to realise the 
close relationship between English art and 
English history and the art and history of other 
nations. For instance, I have found that 
many young people, who want to be actors, 
know almost nothing about the great Com- 
media dell ’Arte in Italy. Yet knowledge of 
the art of other countries in the past is one of 
the main sources of inspiration for a renovation 
in the theatre. In Russia, for instance, a 
producer like Meyerhold knows everything 
about the work of the actors and the technical 
conditions of the stage of Italy during the 
Renaissance. A producer like Eisenstein 
knows everything about the old forms of the 
theatre in China and Japan. What seems to 
us to be new in the Russian theatre because of 
the strange appearance of some of its work, 
does not come out of pure fancy—it is just a 
result of a very deep culture used for modern 
purposes. 

I cannot help thinking that Amateurs waste 
time trying to imitate Professionals. They 
cannot act like professionals—they are fortun- 
ate enough not to be obliged to fulfil the daily 
grind of work which is against the nature of 
any art. That is to say Amateurs ought to 
bring to the stage fresh and free invention; 
plays ought to be composed for them ; if not 
plays, those kinds of games at which the actors 
of the Italian comedy excelled. But this fresh 
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invention cannot come out of individual 
fancy without a basis, and my point is— 
though perhaps all this exists and I am just 
ignorant of it—that the practical means to 
provide an inspiring culture ought to be 
carefully organised. Nothing is more in- 
spiring than to look at the pictures of old times 
—the dress of an Italian actor tells me more 
about the Commedia than any passage of text. 
The existence of libraries and the organisation 
of lectures with the projection of carefully 
chosen documents, might be among the most 
important means to give contact with the past 
art of other nations, and thus provide that 
basis of culture which is so necessary. 

What about to-day? The paradox of to- 
day is that the possibilities of exchange be- 
tween nations have never been better, but the 
political situation is such that the barriers 
between nations have never been so strong. 
If travel is possible, it is only for a few people. 
They go to Russia, they go to Salzburg, but 
is the information about other countries 
organised enough? I have a feeling that the 
food you can find in Moscow or in Salzburg 
is not easily assimilated: Russian art, more 
than that of Salzburg, has great influence to- 
day but, until now, it is more a technical 
revolution in the theatre than the deep express- 
sion of a nation. For instance, in Russia they 
have very few real authors. Salzburg, as far 
as I know, is an artistic heaven without contact 
with the real ground. In contrast with that, 
do we know enough about the popular 
movements in Europe ? 

Belgium and Holland are very near. Do 
you know that for four years the popular 
Flemish theatre has existed, going from 
village to village and playing a repertory of 
plays, very often written for the people by 
popular Flemish writers ? Would you not be 
interested to see pictures of their performances 
or perhaps, if you had known, would you not 
have gone there for a week-end? Do you 
know that in Italy, companies travel with a 
complete moveable travelling outfit and that in 
the remote provinces, the people are able to see, 
for very little money, the great repertory of 
Italian drama and opera? Would you not 
like to see how such a stage can be built in one 
day, how the lighting works, how the audi- 
torum is installed? Do you know that in 
Spain before the revolution and just after the 
establishment of the Republic, a movement, 
originally started by students, tried to revive 
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the great Spanish drama? This group, known 
as the “Barroca,” took round the villages 
scenery on lorries, the actors playing on the 
platform of the lorry, with the scenery erected 
on the lorry. A change of scene was accom- 
plished by a change of lorry, as it was done in 
the old times in England. In the same 
country, do you know that companies travel 
with all their scenery in a bag? Arriving at 
a theatre at five o’clock, they set the stage with 
the scenery which is made of paper and is 
pinned on very light wooden frames made on 
the spot by very skilful carpenters. Is it not 
interesting to contrast this with the proud 
attitude of the English stage carpenter who 
indicated to me the ceiling of a drawing room 
set and told me “That’s not French work, Sir. 
You can walk all over it!” And then finally, 
do you know what is being done in France 
to-day in the effort to revive the theatre? In each 
large town cultural centres are being founded, 
with libraries, and to each of these centres they 
hope to add a company of actors and a school 
for actors. This scheme is mainly supported 
by amateurs. At the same time, in Paris, 
the Comedie Francaise is being reorganised 
under the four main producers who began the 
fight twenty-five years ago against the dead 
commercial theatre. Don’t you think that, 
if this theatre can show you again, in the best 
conditions, some of the masterpieces of France, 
it will be worth while occasionally to make a 
trip across the Channel ? 

There are many other things to know and 
learn about. To speak again of my own 
country—those festivities in the wine country, 
and in the summer, those harvest celebrations 
in the Basque country. 

It is not for me to say how information 
about all this ought to be organised. It is a 
question of having a central office with many 
correspondents abroad. Often the great 
official plans are not so interesting as the lesser 
activities from each corner of each country. 
A magazine like the ““Theatre Arts Monthly” 
is extremely interesting for all people of the 
theatre and also for all people interested in 
the theatre. You have “Drama.” May I 
express the hope that you will be able to 
develop this magazine of your own in such a 
way that, following the course it has already 
started, it will become the main source of 
information on the theatrical movements of 
all nations ? 
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‘“THOSE WHO WON’T BUILD A BRIDGE MUST 
GIVE WAY.” LABOUR SERVICE PRODUCTION 
OF AN EPIC DRAMA UNDER THE ABOVE 
TITLE, HAMBURG, 1936. 





DICKENS ON THE STAGE 


By Mordaunt Currie 


bee gg KIPLING, in that great story 

“The Village that Voted the Earth was 
Flat,” gives his theatrical producer there 
represented two comments about Dickens. 
The first is “Funny ain’t it— whenever a police- 
court fills up you’ve got to think of Dickens,” 
and the other—“You mustn’t give the public 
straight Dickens.” 

“You mustn’t give the public straight 
Dickens.” The truth in that derives from 
Dickens’ treatment of all emotions—over- 
emphasis. All his characters—his living char- 
acters—are a little overdrawn and so liable to 
be overacted. His comic characters verge on 
farce—his tragedy verges hard upon melo- 
drama. In between these we have the 
“straight” characters—the heroes and heroines. 
These are nearly always—dramatically—iife- 
less and undertoned, more especially the 
women. Dickens’ “good women” are most 
terrible creations—copy-book maxims in crino- 
lines—giving no earthly chance to any actress. 

These then, are the difficulties before any 
producer. If, as he should, he wants to 
get a proper balance in his play—if he wants 
to set one value adequately against another, 
how is he to do it? Farce, melodrama and 
water, all impinging upon one another! He 
may well despair. But there are methods. 

I want, if I may, to take a concrete instance. 
Some years ago, I took part in a dramatisation 
of “David Copperfield,” and in that were all 
the usual characters that one expects to find. 
Micawber, Heep, Betsey Trotwood, the Peg- 
gotty family, the Wickfields, and of course, the 
central peg, David Copperfield. Incidentally 
portrayed, almost as a super, was Steerforth. 

Now Micawber, Heep, Betsey Trotwood, 
and the Peggotty’s are parts with meat, if I 
may use the term. There are moods and 
mannerisms about them that give actors their 
chance, and these chances were very well taken. 
So far so good. 

But what of David and what of Agnes ? 
For complete ineptitude of dramatic writing I 
have never heard anything to touch the bathos 
of each of these parts. David muttered “Yes 
or no” to fill in the dialogue; Agnes was 
godly and high-flown, and abominably boring. 
I speak of the parts, please remember, not of 
those who played them. In other words the 
play had no anchor; it drifted into farce, 


glorious farce with the Micawber’s, it sunk 
into melodrama with the Peggotty’s and little 
Emily. But the basic level—the central line 
of thought that those two parts should have 
asserted, never appeared. 

Could it have been altered? I think so. 
To begin with let us remember that all Dickens’ 
earlier books are merely a string of incidents 
grouped round one person who acts as the 
liason to all the characters. Let us grasp that. 
Now it does not follow that, dramatically, we 
are bound to accept this convention. Indeed 
we are ruined if we do, for as I have pointed 
out we have nothing living in the centre of our 
play. What I would suggest is—pick out 
one living character and work up from him 
the atmosphere of your play. Let us take 
David Copperfield again. 

If there is one person who should be 
emphasized in that book it is Steerforth, and 
if there is one group that should be constantly 
in our minds it is the Steerforth group. Steer- 
forth, Mrs. Steerforth, Rosa Dartle—what a 
trio | 

Steerforth the charming devil-may-care 
libertine; Mrs. Steerforth with her impreg- 
nable pride that no blow can shatter; Rosa 
Dartle with her concentrated loves and hates 
—these are the folk that plays are made of. 
Let your play open with them, and keep 
Steerforth himself as the mainspring of the 

lay. 
F The other groups, the Micawber’s, the 
Peggotty’s, the Wickfield’s can all be 
approached by Steerforth through the 
medium of David, who is now merely a link 
not a centre-piece. 

We should have what Dickens left out— a 
scene between Emily and Steerforth—we 
should finish the play with the tragedy of 
Steerforth’s death impinging on Mrs. Steer- 
forth and Rosa Dartle. There is the making 
of a great play—and it is all Dickens. 

It is interesting to recall that Dickens him- 
self, somewhere about twenty had visions of 
going on the stage. The project came to 
nothing—and we are the gainers. 

For Dickens seems to have no acting sense 
and the reason is that the man lacked simplicity. 
All his pictures are highly coloured—magnifi- 
cently coloured—and they have no tranquillity. 
They are really more suitable for filming. 
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But there are of course exceptions. A very 
good play has been made out of Dombey and 
Son. There, of course, the modern method 
of implicating emotion by restraint has a 
chance, for Mr. Dombey himself is a most 
restrained person. It is possible there, to 
follow the psychological reaction of the man 
to his varying circumstances. 

His idealization of his son, and his contempt 
for his daughter—his grief at the son’s death 
—his controlled fury at his daughter’s elope- 
ment, his financial crash and ultimate collapse 
in the arms of the daughter he had driven from 
his house. Well, there are the “‘unities.” On 
that one form we can hang all the other delight- 
ful characters and still follow the central figure 
on its march. 

And then of course, there is the “Tale of 
Two Cities” —which I may be hypercritical in 
calling a very fine piece of melodrama. 

Here, for once, Dickens has allowed his 
incidents to control his characters and the plot 
is of much more definite importance. 

But here again Dickens is not content to 
allow us to draw our conclusion from the 
events—to place the characters in their re- 
spective positions as our minds visualize them. 
He is morally insistent. There is too much of 
the “‘No, no, a thousand times, no,” if I may 
such a disgraceful comparison, and the value 
of Sidney Carton’s sacrifice is liable to be lost 
in his own assertion of it. 

And that is really the trouble all through. 
We, in these times, have altered the whole 
dramatic machinery, moved it from the 
“Murder in the Red Barn” ideal to the maxi- 
mum of understatement. Where the first 
Victorians dealt in full colour, we deal in fine 
shades : where they trod with all their weight, 
we walk like Agag—delicately—almost 
unheard. And it should be realized at once, 
that if you are going to act Dickens and convey 
what he wanted, you must be prepared to hark 
back a little to an earlier technique. 

You may, as I have suggested, transpose the 
centres of interest: you may cut down the 
long and moral monologues—bvt you must 
still act full-bloodedly and reach your character 
position by direct statement, not by shaded 
intimation. 

And then the clothes. 

To my mind, irreparable harm has been 
done to Dickens by his illustrators. Dickens 
over-emphasized, but they have accentuated 
his emphasis, and turned his characters into a 
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medley of caricatures. They are delightful, of 
course, they are brilliantly clever, but they are 
not flesh and blood. They are simply figments 
of a wild imagination. And the trouble is, 
that these illustrations persist in our minds 
and colour our conceptions of the characters 
they should have represented. 

We must do without them. Let me state 
here and now, that if you want to dress Dickens 
so as to make his people naturally possible, 
you should get an unillustrated copy of what- 
ever play you take and make the dresses 
solely from Dickens’ descriptions. 

Let us look at David Copperfield again a 
moment. There you will have Micawber 
magnificient in egg-shaped wig, flowered 
waistcoat and tasselled stick—Uriah Heep 
with a telling wig, rusty black clothes and a 
little white cravat—Peggotty all beard and 
boots and oilskins. Amongst these creeps 
David. He is probably wearing his hair as it 
is worn to-day. His coat doesn’t fit very well ; 
his trousers are impossibly strapped, and his 
cravat is a nightmare. The audience look at 
him and consign him immediately to the dust- 
bin, whither Agnes, in a moth-eaten crinoline 
and a plaid shawl immediately follows him. 

You must keep the balance. These nonenti- 
ties are the people that want the dressing. The 
farcical characters can stand on their lines, 
they can carry conviction in any clothes, 
almost, but David can’t. He needs every 
atom of help he can get. Dress him up—and 
he can take some place in the picture. 

I can say quite frankly that it would give 
me a great deal of pleasure to produce Dickens 
in modern dress, and so let the characters make 
their real appeal outside the stereotyped con- 
vention of their clothes. 

Finally, I come back to where I should have 
started. Is there any point in acting Dickens 
at all ? 

To settle that point we shall have to consider 
what is the permanent value in the man’s work, 
and to do that I want to use contrast. 

Take Shakespeare a moment. If you read 
Shakespeare carefully, I think you will find 
that his characters are above the human level 
—very much above it. Was there ever such 
a villian as lago—such a wit as Mercutio—so 
glorious a fool as Touchstone ? Have Imogen 
and Viola their prototypes to-day ? 

Oh no! We watch Shakespeare not with 
the feeling that any particular character is 
reminding us of any particular person, but 
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with amazement in the discovery that any 
particular character at any sudden moment 
may give expression to an emotion that is 
exactly descriptive of our own. 

It is his knowledge of the reactions of 
human nature that enthralls us, not his selection 
of any particular type. 

But with Dickens the type is everything. 
His great characters are all exaggerated types 
and their types persist to this day, and appear 
in most unexpected surroundings. For the 
man wrote of nothing that he did not actually 
know. He has no historical sense—he never 
touches a historical figure and makes capital of 
it as he might very well have done, living 
when he did. 

His “Tale of Two Cities” has a historical 
back ground—so has “Barnaby Rudge”’—but 
in the first not a single one of the great French 
Revolutionary protagonists appears, and in 
the other Lord George Gordon is merely 
a lay figure. 

With Dickens then, it is the contemporary 
type that matters—and principally the Cockney 
type. It had and still has a glorious humour of 
its own—it had and still has a delight in 
making “‘your blood run cold.” Dickens, of 
course, did not invent it, but he discovered it, 
and was the first to put it on the literary map. 
It is worth preserving and it is worth acting, 
but not, if I may be perverse and use a paradox, 
not as a “type.” 

Study these great characters carefully with 
regard to their own individual surroundings. 
Don’t think of Mark Tapleyisms or Micaw- 
berisms or the race of Gamps—think of Tapley, 
himself, Micawber, himself, Mrs. Gamp in 
person. Cut away all the dead wood of tradi- 
tion, all the illustrated figures of caricature, and 
act the part as if you had just discovered it— 
yesterday. Then you will be doing the first 
service, to Dickens, to your audience, to 
your self—you will be putting a new shine on 
an immortal piece of lustre. 








We wish to remind members of the British Drama 
League of the arrangement made with the organisation 
known as “Phonographic Performance Limited,” 
whereby the right to use gramophone records in a 
public performance may be acquired by bond-fide 
amateur Societies for the moderate fee of tos. 6d. per 
annum. It should be noted that this licence covers 
records published by all the most prominent record 
manufacturers, and that to play in public such records 
without a licence is an illegal act and one which may 
involve legal damages. Particulars of the terms of the 
licence may be obtained on application to the British 
Drama League. 





DICKENS ON 





THE STAGE 


IN CONFERENCE AT 
LIVERPOOL 


HE Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
League was successfully held at Liver- 
pool from Friday, October 23rd, to Sunday, 
October 25th, and was attended by over 140 
delegates. Needless to say the arrangements 
made by the Merseyside Festival Committee 
were in every way worthy of the City of 
Liverpool, and a continuous sequence of 
events kept everyone at a high pitch of activity 
from the moment of their arrival at Liverpool 
until their departure. 

After an interesting meeting on Village Drama 
arranged by Miss Kelly on the Friday afternoon, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Liverpool 
gave an official welcome at a Reception held at the 
Town Hall, and the thanks of the Drama League 
were suitably conveyed for this hospitality by Mr. 
Kenneth Barnes. The event of the evening was a 
delightful performance of Mr. Ronald Jeans’s comedy, 
“The Composite Man,” and the League is much 
indebted to Mr. William Armstrong and his Directors 
for their very generous invitation to our members to 
be present at this performance as the guests of the 
Liverpool Playhouse. 

The full Minutes of the Conference proper will be 
tinted in the December Number of “‘Drama,” but 
ere we may note that an outstanding item was the 

speech of Monsieur Michel Saint-Denis which 
is printed as an article in our present issue. Monsieur 
Saint-Denis paid a generous tribute to the work which 
the League has already done by way of promoting 
international relations in the world of the Theatre. 
Miss Kelly, Dr. Gordon Bottomley and Miss Elsie 
Fogerty spoke and carried various resolutions. 
A motion concerning the Festival was withdrawn by 
the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club after a helpful discussion. 
Mr. John Bourne’s plea for investigation of Festival 
organisation was passed in an amended form and 
supplied the Conference with some moments of real 
drama. It was decided that the 1937 Conference 
should be held at Cardiff. 

In the evening an excellent Cabaret entertain- 
ment was offered by the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club, 
preceded by a dinner at which Viscount Leverhulme, 
President of the Conference, presided. The enter- 
tainment included an amusing scene written by Lord 
Leverhulme, contrasting the amateur theatricals of 
forty years ago with the more stringent atmosphere 
of the modern community drama. The foibles of 
both these movements were very wittily “guyed.” 

Sunday morning was spent in a visit to Port Sunlight 
and the Lady Lever Art Gallery, and in the afternoon 
there was a special Service at the Cathedral when 
passages were read from the Book of Job by the Dean 
of Liverpool, Mr. William Armstrong, and members 
of the Playhouse Company, to the accompaniment of 
exquisite music and ceremonial. Earlier in the 
Conference Dean Dwelly had indicated that this 
occasion was to be regarded as the beginning of a new 
artistic tradition which he hoped might be established 
in the Cathedral. 
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¢ result of the amazing growth of the 
British Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival during the past few years has been that 
the problem of adjudication has become more 
and more complicated. Not only are indivi- 
dual judges required to pass judgment on more 
and more plays, but the interposition of 
numerous “rounds” in the Festival increases 
the likelihood of successive judges giving 
various opinions on the same performance. 
The judges themselves, no less than the 
organisers of the Festival, are fully aware 
of the difficulties of their task; and it may 
interest those readers of “Drama” who 
are concerned with the Festival to know that 
last summer the Central Festival Committee 
decided to assist them by arranging for a private 
demonstration performance of a one-act play 
which all the judges for 1937 will be invited to 
attend. At the same time a conference will be 
held, and the judges will be invited to com- 
pare their opinions on the play. In the light of 
this trial experience, we believe that we may 
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atrive at a more uniform standard of criticism 
than has hitherto been possible. 


7 


The question of exemption from Enter- 
tainments Tax on plays of an educational 
character when produced by non-profit-making 
organisations has once more been brought to 
public notice by Mr. Sydney Carroll. The 
case in point is that of “The Country Wife” 
now being performed at the Old Vic. “On 
what grounds,” asks Mr. Carroll, “can this 
play be regarded as educational ? Apart from 
its merits of wit and blunt speaking can the play 
justly be said to have the slightest cultural or 
educational value >?” Mr. Carroll’s objection 
is all the stronger in that while himself con- 
ducting a non-profit-making enterprise at 
Regents Park, for which plays by Shakespeare 
and Milton were granted exemption, relief was 
refused for the public performance of Ben 
Jonson’s “The Mask of Cupid.” 
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In our view such anomalies are bound to 
exist so long as exemption is granted on 
conditions which are capable of dispute. We 
sympathise with Mr. Carroll’s view that ““The 
Country Wife” is not a suitable play for school- 
children. Twenty years ago it would not 
have been considered a suitable play for adults 
either! Nevertheless, to the stage historian or 
student of manners, the revival of the play is un- 
doubtedly “educational” in the strict sense of 
the word ; though we should not have thought 
that the Authorities at the Customs House 
were, as a body, competent to make this some- 
what subtle distinction. 
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There is no doubt that Miss Baylis and her 
colleagues at the Old Vic have acted in per- 
fect good faith in putting on the play. But 
we cannot be surprised that their action has 
been critised. The moral of the whole affair 
is, in our opinion, that the Art of the Theatre 
should, throughout its whole range, be re- 
garded as educational, and therefore, (subject 
to the rules of normal censorship), a cultural 
asset to the nation. On this basis, we submit, 
the disabilities which now threaten the very 
existence of the theatre should be abolished, 
and the stage freed forthwith from the iron 
grasp of the tax-gatherer. 





RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Modern Theatre"Practice.”” By Hubert C. Heffner, 
Samuel Seldon and Hunton D. Sellman. Harrap. 


128. 6d. - 
“The English Theatre.” By Allardyce Nicoll. 
Nelson. 6s. 
“Trish Literature and Drama.’ 


Nelson. 6s. 

“The Hero.”” By Lord Raglan. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
“The Seven Deadly Virtues.” By Hugh Ross 
Williamson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

“Garibaldi.” By John Drinkwater. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 38. 6d. 

“The Ascent of F6.” By W.H. Auden and Christo- 
pher Isherwood. Faber & Faber. 6s. 

“Life of a Lady.” By Richard Aldington and 
Derek Patmore. Putman. js. 

“Doctor Scholefield.” By Mary D. Stocks. 
Sherratt & Hughes. 2s. 

“Wonderful World.” By Mona Swann. Gerald 
Howe. (No price given). 

“Prelude to Ballet.” By Arnold Haskell. 


By Stephen Gwynn. 


Nelson. 


s. 6d. 

ac the Ballet!” By Irving Deakin. Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. 

“Drama through the Centuries.” 
Allen. Allman. 6s. 

“Home-made Lighting Apparatus.” 
Wilson. Deane. 
“What They 
Allen & Unwin. 4s. ; 

“An Anthology of Modern Drama.” Edited by 
§. R. Littlewood. Nelson. 3s. ; 

“Daily Studies in Speaking and Reading.” By 
W. H. Griffiths. W. Paxton. 1s. 6d. 


By Arthur B. 


By Angus 
. éd. 
a By Margaret Jackson. 


“MODERN Theatre Practice—A Handbook for 

Non-Professionals”’ is singularly comprehensive ; 
pethaps because most American guides of theatrecraft 
ate nothing if not thorough, but more certainly because 
it is the work of three Professors of three separate 
Universities, each one dealing with the subject repre- 
senting his especial interest. Professor Heffner’s 
section on the art and work of production is, perhaps 
of necessity, more attractive than the others, but 
Professor Selden on scenic design and construction, 
and Professor Selman on lighting and its equipment 
have much to say that will be valuable to the student— 
even if all three authors indulge too much in classifi- 
cation and needless elaboration of detail. This super- 
abundant detail makes a large book, including as it does 
a great number of instructive illustrations and —— 
To plough solidly through the book might induce a 
touch of theatrical indigestion, but as a work of refer- 
ence it is bound to be extremely useful. 

In Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s “The English 
Theatre,” the history of our stage is so quietly, so 
lucidly told that the research and scholarship underlying 
the pleasant chapters are not fully realised until the 
appearance of some new and hitherto unrecognised 
detail. To the present reviewer, the sections dealing 
with the 18th and 19th centuries were the most inter- 
esting ; histories of the theatre tend to linger over 
medieval and Elizabethan drama and then jump from 
the Restoration to Tom Robertson. In this book the 


strange period between is well considered and described. 
In the final chapter one could wish that Professor 
Nicoll saw greater promise in the amateur movement ; 
“the rare nearly good” is more harsh than true. But 
here is a book which could so easily have been tedious 
—and, instead, contrives to be a constant delight. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s “Irish Literature and Drama” is an 
informative survey of a fascinating subject. The book, 
inevitably, contains many tributes to Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
who the author rightly considers to be the main source 
of the Irish literary renaissance. But no writer from 
Swift to O’Casey appears to have escaped Mr. 
Gwynn’s discriminating notice—although, remember- 
ing “Exiles,” it is strange to read that James Joyce 
“‘never touched the drama.” 

Lord Raglan has little patience with those of us who 
discern folk or race memory in famous legends, and in 
his book, “The Hero,” demolishes many theories in 
the endeavour to prove that traditional narratives are 
derived solely from dramatic ritual. Robin Hood, 
Alfred, Arthur, even Henry V, to say nothing of all 
Greek, Irish and other mythologies, come badly out 
of his exhaustive analyses. However, Lord Raglan’s 
own theories contain so many debatable points that 
though this spirited and amusing book may convince 
many readers, probably against their will, the accepted 
views of the world’s heroes are likely to die hard. 

“The Seven Deadly Virtues” is a play sequence 
which includes “In a Glass Darkly” and ‘Various 
Heavens.” The author, Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, 
has a curiously brilliant touch, a grasp of character 
reminiscent of Galsworthy, and a Freudian outlook. 
The plays are a little discursive and a little inconse- 
quential ; despite this, of their arresting qualities there 
can be no doubt. The finest scenes are towatds the 
end of “The Seven Deadly Virtues,” the least con- 
vincing are the conflicting changes of “In A Glass 
Darkly.” A stringency, to be effective on the stage, 
should never be confused, and there are times when 
Mr. Williamson appears to consider that bitterness is 
enough. But they are not plays one easily forgets. 

Mr. John Drinkwater’s new chronicle play, 
“‘Garibaldi”’ is a deeply interesting study of the stru Ie 
for Italian freedom. There are many scenes, alt so 
many characters that opportunities for sustained acting 
are rare; even Garibaldi dominates less than might 
have been expected. We are given both moving and 
exciting moments, but, despite a background of violent 
action, the play possesses reflective qualities rather 
than emotional ones. The new type of poetic drama 
is well shown in “The Ascent of F6,” by Mr. W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood. It contains all the 
excitement, the sharp surprises, the telling, phrases we 
have been led to expect, and, in its resolute avoidance 
of ordinary forms and its originality of subject (it must 
be the first time a climbing expedition has been treated 
in terms of the theatre), it is curiously exhilarating to 
follow. The play is surprisingly straightforward, but 
at the supreme crisis some wilful perplexities are intro- 
duced which disturb rather than enhance its genuinely 
theatrical form. ‘““The Life of a Lady,” by Mr. Richard 
Aldington and Mr. Derek Patmore, is the history of an 
extremely unpleasant woman, who well deserves the 
calamities which overtake her in an East End dance 
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club, and later in t. We are told that the piece is 
to be read and relished in an arm chair at home as much 
as to be acted on the stage. But if the play’s success 
on the stage is doubtful—so also, we consider, is its 
use as an arm chair relish. “Dr. Scholefield,” a play 
of the Chartist upheaval, by Mrs. Mary D. Stocks, was 
originally performed in the very centre of the Doctor’s 
activities—the Round House, Ancoats, Manchester. 
It is, unavoidably, sombre in tone ; but, as is usual with 
Mrs. Stocks, there is excellent dialogue and a sound 
sense of the Theatre. “Wonderful World,” by Miss 
Monica Swann, is a much needed collection of colourful 
and charming playlets for the very young. 

Mr. Arnold L. Haskell’s “Prelude to Ballet,” is a 
little guide to the art of ballet with illustrations by M. 
Doboujinsky. It is a slight affair, but showing on 
every page the author’s deep knowledge of his subject. 
It also shows Mr. Haskell re-considering his position 
with regard to English ballet, and charmingly admitting 
that in this respect he has proved a poor prophet. 
“To the Ballet!” by Mr. Irving Deakin is a less 
technical, more excitable book. As in many other 
cases, the ballet has gone to the author’s heart more than 
his head, and he is perpetually begging us to rejoice 
greatly. Despite this rather than because of it, many 
ballets are well described, and both books contain a 
glossary of technical terms. 


“Drama through the Centuries and Play Production 
To-day,” by Mr. Arthur B. Allen, expresses the view; 
of a schoolmaster on the production of school play, 
The views, often dogmatically presented, are obvi 
sound enough, but the book is somewhat brief for its 
price. Mr. Angus Wilson is to be congratulated og 
having produced a little book, “Home-made Lighti 
Apparatus for the Amateur Stage,” which not oak 
avoids the usual heavy complexities of stage lighting, 
but which also is of practical use for the most remote 
groups working under truly primitive conditions 
“What They Wore,” by Miss Margaret Jackson is an 
enjoyable history of children’s dress, interspersed with 
illustrations and s poems in somewhat lighter veig 
than the detailed prose. 

Mr. S. R. Littlewood has selected the snip 
from famous plays in “An Anthology of Modem 
Drama. *It is like meeting old friends to read 
some of the well-known scenes from Shaw, Gals 
worthy, Maugham or Sherriff, but it is to be hoped 
that the reader will take Mr. Littlewood’s suggestion 
to heart and make a further acquaintance of the play 
in their entirety, In “Daily Studies in Speaking and 
Reading,” by Mr. W. H. Griffiths, will be found 
various exercises which, if persevered in, should help 
to correct slovenly speech. 


THE B.B.C. AND AMATEUR DRAMA 


Val Gielgud interviewed by Kenneth Bailey 


- Heagpirngenne! to an impression which has 
got around, the B.B.C. has no “ban” 
against amateur drama players broadcasting. 

This was made clear to me in a talk with 
Mr. Val Gielgud, B.B.C. Drama Director. 

Then why, though the B.B.C. has broadcast 
nationally amateur operatic singers, do we get 
no amateur drama on the air in the main 
National and Regional programmes? Mr. 
Gielgud’s views provided a very interesting 
explanation. 

“IT have no cast-iron prejudice against 
amateurs broadcasting,” he told me. “It is 
ridiculous how that idea has got around. 
But, what I will not do is to broadcast amateurs 
simply because they are amateurs, just for the 
sake of saying ‘Here is an Amateur Drama 
Hour ’.” 

“When I find an amateur society doing, 
very competantly, any particular type of plays 
not done anywhere else, then I will give that society 
a National broadcast.” 

“Ts that not rather much to expect ?”’ I asked. 

“IT have got to expect much,” Gielgud 
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replied. “Like everything else in my pro- 
grammes, I have got to judge amateurs on 
merit and on outstanding entertainment value. 

‘Amateur societies, on the whole, produce 
the well-known plays that professionals have 
made successes originally. With a few excep- 
tions, those plays are so familiar that a broad- 
cast of them would have no outstanding 
entertainment value for the radio audience.” 

“Amateur societies, moreover, perform to 
an audience which knows them, an audience 
of friends and relations who go to see ‘old 
So-and-so’ in the show. That personal in- 
terest is a vital part of the entertainment people 
derive from amateur productions. It does not 
exist for the country-wide radio audience, and 
consequently amateurs must be outstanding 
and first-class artists to make up in entertain- 
ment value what they would lack, on the air, 
in personal interest value.” 

“If a cast of amateurs, then, includes first- 
class artists, why call them amateurs? Are 
they not professionals in everything but name 
and practice? And if I am to choose between 
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a professional cast for a radio play and an 
amateur cast, which will give me more enter- 
tainment value from the listener’s point of 
view? Always the professional cast with its 
well-known names.” 

“Further, the B.B.C. is a professional 
concern, and in these times, when unemploy- 
ment is rife in the profession itself, I cannot 
have amateurs performing plays which pro- 
fessionals could do just as well—and usually 
better.” 

For Mr. Gielgud holds the opinion that in 
practice, when it comes to broadcasting, no 
amateur cast, however proficient, is the same 
in the listener’s estimation, as a professional 
cast. There is something lacking. At the 
B.B.C.’s Regional studios local amateurs 
occasionally broadcast in drama productions, 
but, the B.B.C. Drama Director told me, when 
a difficult or heavy piece is to be done, the 
Regions always call to London for profession- 
als to carry the big parts. The producers 
will not trust them to amateurs. 

“So, you see,” Mr. Gielgud summed up, 
“the only amateur society with entertainment 
value sufficient to justify me putting it on the 
air—and in my view to justify listener’s 
attention—is that which is producing plays 
which professionals are not, do not and cannot 
do. A particular specialisation in something 
unique is required to give an amateur society 
tadio-entertainment value.” 

Val Gielgud recently adjudicated at a festival 
at Beckenham where amateurs did original 
plays written by amateurs. He told me that 
he was astonished at the high standard of 
writing and performance, and he took note of 
two plays especially. One of them he 
suggested as a possible broadcast to the 
B.B.C.’s Light Entertainment Director; the 
other he gave careful consideration himself, 
hoping he would be able to ask the society 
which performed it to come to the microphone. 

The Light Entertainment Director decided 
against the amateur piece. 

Mr. Gielgud did likewise. “Though it 
could definitely be considered from the 
professional standpoint,” he explained, “when 
it came to seriously sizing it up for radio, I 
had to make the decision that it was just not 
rigbt enough to take its place alongside 
professional radio productions.” 

Where is the amateur society with the right 
qualifications for Val Gielgud ? 





THE B.B.C. AND AMATEUR DRAMA 


A NOTE ON 
AUDIBILITY 


By H. St. John Rumsey 
Speech Therapist at Guy’s Hospital 


* aspirant to a stage career has got 

to face the question of audibility. 
Short runs and bad receptions of new pro- 
ductions are indications that all is not well, 
but more important still, it is widely admitted 
that except in the first six rows of the stalls, 
much of what is said on the stage is sometimes 
inaudible. On the other hand think for a 
moment of the outstanding personalities on the 
stage; without exception they are easy to hear 
and pleasant to listen to. The root of the 
trouble is that, during training, the difference 
between distinctness and audibility is not 
realized, and quite undue importance is attached 
to the former, whereas a successful career on 
the stage depends chiefly on the latter. 

What then is the real difference between 
these two characteristics of speech. Distinct- 
ness is required when using an unexpected 
word or when the word is found in an abnor- 
mal context; it may even be required for a 
complete sentence which sums up the conclu- 
sion of a discussion ; but, when a sentence is 
spoken distinctly it is of the utmost importance 
that is should be said slowly. Distinctness 
with a normal rate of speaking results in 
inaudibility. Let me explain. Distinctness 
is achieved by accentuating all the consonants, 
but it is not easy to accentuate consonants 
without adding false vowel sounds. The 
word “abnormal” may very likely be heard as 
“abbanormalla”. Inaudibility is frequently 
caused by overstressed consonants, that is by 
a base form of elocution, or by elocution badly 
taught or badly learned or by a combination of 
all three. 

It is very easy to teach consonants and it is 
very easy to teach pupils to exaggerate them, 
but the resultant speech is always unpleasant, 
sounds affected and is frequently difficult to 
hear. For the pleasant sounding and audible 
speech which we all admire, there are three 
essentials :—Good voice, good vowels and 
good rhythm. With regard to the first, all 
that is taught about resonance and free 
production for singing should apply to speech. 
Assuming that you are a singer, the quality of 
your voice in song and speech should be the 
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same. There must be no constriction, the 
tone flowing with as little effort as a sigh ; the 
effect of such open production will be that the 
resonators will do their full work, not only 
producing greater carrying power, by adding 
the overtones thus giving fullness and quality 
to the voice. Don’t forget, that although you 
must train and develop your own voice and 
you must do the regular practice and work, 
it is essential that you should seek criticism at 
regular intervals. Now for the vowels, the 
mastery of which gives the impression of 
culture to speech. We have twenty-five 
vowel sounds, each of which must be clearly 
differentiated from the others, but we have 
only five vowel symbols to represent them. 
Think of the monotonous speakers you have 
heard; what is the matter with them all ? 
They use that invention of the devil, the 
“neutral vowel” which is made to do duty for 
various sounds which should differ from one 
another. Here is an instance, “‘Ner lert ers 
tern er erternshern” instead of “ Now let us 
turn our attention.” Work at your vowels 
until you are satisfied that each one is clear cut 
and differs from the others. Here they are ; the 
monophthongs are heard in the words :— 
seat, pig, leg, can, boot, foot, hop, ark, cord, 
turn, cut and the second syllable in “better.” 
The dipthongs are heard in :—tale, home, 
hair, tune, night, loud, hoist, hear, moor and 
beard, while the triphthongs are heard in :— 
cure, tower and fire. 

Work hard at the vowels ; they are not easy 
to master, but every hour spent on them is well 
worth while. Remember that in the vowels 
are found the most unpleasant speech manner- 
isms (accents) while in them are great possi- 
bilities—cultured speech. 

Lastly comes rhythm, probably the most 
important factor in audibility, but the most 
difficult to explain because it is something 
elemental and spontaneous in most musical 
people. Its value in audibility is easily proved 
when we remember how often we ask a person 
what he or she has said, but before there is 
time to answer, we ourselves have supplied 
the missing words by running through the 
rhythm of the sentence again. To a great 
extent we hear, as we read, by the general 
shape (rhythm) of the sentence, just as we read 
a word by the general shape of it, rather than 
by spelling through every letter in it. Al- 
though rhythm is difficult to define, we can at 
least realize that it is the antithesis of mono- 
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tony, the greatest crime in speech with th 
exception of inaudibility. Rhythm is mad 
up of various factors but we may think of it as 
the easy, musical swing which makes the 
speaker easy to hear and pleasant to listen to, 
What may be called the rhythmic swing of 
sentence is achieved by accented syllables, 
Every word of more than one syllable has ap 
accent, while sentences have accented syllable 
to bring out the speaker’s meaning. In order 
to increase this sense of accent or rhythm, read 
sentences and bring out the meaning by find. 
ing where the accents should fall. Make the 
accents by prolonging the vowels concerned 
rather than by shouting them. Think of you 
vowels as long or short notes and you will see 
that you are beginning to treat sentences a 
music, in which the most important notes in 
the phrase are indicated by their length. 

If you still find it hard to awake in yourself 
a sense of rhythm, read Longfellow’ 
“Evangeline,” which is written in English 
Hexameters ; anyone who has read Latin will 
explain the Hexameter for you. Reading 
aloud some English Hexameters will awake in 
you the sense of rhythm in speech. When 
you are conversant with the rhythm write some 
for yourself and you will soon realize that all 
prose, if properly spoken has musical rhythm 
in it. 

Speed, although it is a factor in rhythm, 
deserves special mention, because audibility and, 
to a greater degree, intelligibility depend upon 
excessive speed being avoided. Most people 
talk too fast and many actors and actresses. It 
may be said that quick speech is the fashion, or 
modern or up-to-date, but the fact remains 
that no one goes to the theatre for hard work; 
they go for relaxation and they expect to heat 
without concentrated effort; it is up to the 
actors and actresses to provide enjoyment 
rather than hard work and annoyance. 








DRAMA LEAGUE RESTAURANT. 


Readers are reminded that a Restaurant for light 
luncheons and teas is available to members of 
League and of the general public at the Headquarters 
of the League, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W., a couple 
of minutes walk from Warren Street Tube Station, 
Tottenham Court Road. 

The Headquarters are open daily from 10 a.m, to 
6 p.m., and on Saturdays till 1 p.m. On Thursdays 
and Fridays the Library is kept open till 9 o’clock. 
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SCENE FROM “MR. CLARKE OF ENGLAND.” 
A ONE-ACT PLAY BY GWEN JOHN. FIRST 
PRODUCED AT THE LIVERPOOL PLAY- 
HOUSE, 20TH MAY, 1936. 








PUNCH AND JUDY MEET THEIR COUSIN, 
THE AUSTRIAN KASPERL, AFTER AN 
INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
From a photograph taken by Wilh. 
Breslmayer, at Salzburg during the Study 
Trip of the British Puppet and Model 
Theatre Guild, Easter, 1936. The Eng- 
lish Puppets are 120 years old, and are in 
the collection of Mr. Kearsley. 





STRANGE HAPPENINGS IN 
CUMBERLAND 


By T. Edward Mason 


_— the British Drama League is now 
very wisely embarking on a policy of 
reorganisation and regrouping in individual 
county areas, it may be interesting for readers 
to learn how one County Drama Committee 
was rapidly brought into existence in the North 
of England, and achieved almost unexpected 
success within less than twelve months. 
Geographically, Cumberland is as far north 
in England as one can reasonably expect to 
get. Strange things, it is said, are done 
beyond the Border and even in Cumberland 
itself; three hundred miles from London 
seems an unquestionably long distance. News 
of the B.D.L. Community Theatre Festival in 
the Old Vic even in these days seems like 
tidings of a far away and unreal land to a com- 
munity of ten or eleven drama enthusiasts 
struggling to keep the dramatic faith alive in 
John Peel’s country, or in a rural fastness near 
to Wastwater. We have real difficulties in our 
County too—difficulties perhaps not unlike 
those which face organisers of dramatic activi- 
ties in other parts of the country, but we have 
them altogether—a real mixture of problems. 
Scattered over the County we have some 
seven or eight semi-urban, semi-rural centres, 
townships like Alston, Penrith, Cockermouth, 
and Millom, each sufficiently large in itself to 
have a dramatic interest of its own (and usually 
not large enough fortunately to produce too 
many camps in any one field!) But it takes 
almost as long to travel by rail or road from 
some of these centres to another as it takes to 
reach London from Carlisle by “The Royal 
Scot.” And most centres are working en- 
tirely apart from each other. Then on the 
West Coast we have a long narrow industrial 
area with comparatively denser spots like 
Maryport, Workington, and Whitehaven. A 
variety of dramatic activities flourish here, 
and some interchange of ideas is possible. 
Spreading over the whole as a net in 
numerous strings and pockets are the 
isolated and small village communities. As 
the crow flies they may be a mile or two apart. 
With Scawfell or a whole lake standing in that 
mile communication between the hamlets is 


difficult. But in most of them a little band of 
enthusiasts gathered together from time to 
time and talked and occasionally ‘did’ drama. 

We had heard of the British Drama League. 
Some of the urban centres borrowed books 
and sought advice from London—occasion- 
ally an intrepid one entered a team in the 
National Festival, and here and there in an odd 
village or two an occasional leader linked his 
small group permanently with Headquarters. 

In London they knew of us too—in a round- 
about kind of way and tried to help us. But 
we were too elusive—too far away. Then 
the British Drama League suggested a County 
Committee and we set out to find what we 
could do. We had no Rural Community 
Council to help us—or that would have been 
a send-off. So we fell back into the hands of 
the County Education Committee, and they 
sponsored our first efforts. Some such Fairy 
Godmother such as the Local Education 
Authority, the Rural Community Council, the 
W.I., or the W.E.A. is useful. Otherwise, it 
means depending on public charity to get a 
start by opening a subscription list. 

The County of Cumberland Education 
Committee was much better than a subscrip- 
tion list. It typed and sent out our first 
circulars for us. It lent us the assistance of 
one or two enthusiastic believers in drama 
within the walls of its own offices. 

Immediately we were put in touch with all 
the various amateur dramatic societies in the 
County, the W.I., the W.E.A., the Scouts, the 
Girl Guides, the G.F.S., and Schools of all 
types. Those who were really interested 
rallied round us. In less than a year we had 
over 60 groups affiliated into a County League. 
We invited representatives from each and all 
of these bodies on to a General Committee. 
Then we elected an executive and officers and 
got to work immediately. Mr. Hugh Walpole 
and a few other broad-minded ladies and 
gentlemen in the County gave us their support. 
Gradually subscriptions came along and an 
affiliation fee of 2/6d. from each society 
paid for the stationery and postages. 

We published three dramatic calendars 
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within the year. This created quite a furore. 
The local press were eager too. We had 
“news”—they published our calendars and 
clamoured for more. <A few lonely souls 
below Skiddaw learned that “they” were doing 
“The Farmer’s Wife” at Braithwaite across the 
other side of the lake. Two private cars and a 
farm gig drove round on the appointed night 
and Skiddaw congratulated Braithwaite. 

Then we organised a festival. We received 
twenty entries and grouped these in six differ- 
ent centres. This was taking the drama to 
the villages with a vengeance. The Music 
and Drama Committee of the Council of Social 
Service promised to foot the bill if we failed. 
We had a whole week of festival on six 
successive nights. But we didn’t fail. We 
made quite a little profit—and that will pay all 
our postages and stationery bills next year. 
With 60 more half crowns to spare when next 
year’s subscriptions become due we shall have 
money to spare and be able to send a light to 
lighten the Gentiles into those opposite and 
remote areas of Millom and Alston, where as 
yet we have too few associates. 

After the District Festivals some half dozen 
teams came forward to Carlisle a week or two 
later to a County Final, which was in every 
sense of the word a County affair, recognised 
by the B.D.L. as a Preliminary Festival in the 
Community Theatre Festival and which by the 
way made a handsome dividend for the Drama 
League. One of our members reached the 
Area Semi-Final at Liverpool. Next year we 
hope to go further. Last but not least, we 
have edited, printed and circulated a complete 
catalogue of books dealing with drama, and 
available in the various public libraries 
throughout the County. It runs to eighty 
typewritten foolscap sheets and all our affili- 
ated societies receive it free ! 

But for next year too we have already 
planned and are well ahead with our arrange- 
ments for a Week-end School for Producers, 
a special festival (of probably three day’s 
duration) for junior groups, a full round of 
district festivals lasting probably for ten days 
or a fortnight for the 1936-37 British Drama 
League Community Theatre Festival, a 
Preliminary and County Final Festival in 
Carlisle, and, we are pleased to learn—one of 
the honours which has been thrust upon us— 
an Area Semi-Final to be arranged in Carlisle 
again. Yes, Cumberland is certainly enjoying 
its drama. 
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STRANGE HAPPENINGS IN CUMBERLAND 





PUPPETS ARE HERE 


By Gerald Morice 


The 11th Annual Exhibition of the British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild held at Victory House, Leicester 
Square, from 19th to 24th October, was a sort of review 

the initial ten years work of the Guild in the field of 
puppetry and the theatre in miniature. It also indi 
cated that in London, at any rate, there is a very 
public for the puppet theatre. Over 3,000 people paid 
for admission, an 100% increase on last year’s attend. 
ance. That the provinces too would be similarly inter. 
ested is suggested by the widespread enthusiasms of 
schools and other organisations. Not since Pepyy 
time have the puppets enjoyed such success. Punch 
has come into his own again. Puppets that play 
with plastic figures worked from above, (as marion 
ettes), from below, (hand or glove figures), and from 
the sides, and the shadow show have an ancient history, 
beginning with religious observances. The indust#- 
alisation of England all but swept the popular puppet 
show away: Punch alone survived to any pi 
Development of a self sufficiency in this present decade 
has also helped puppetry. All over the country ther 
are groups of puppeteers, themselves making theatres, 
figures, plays, etc. The British Puppet Guild has had 
the task of encouraging interest and can now be proud 
of its more than 500 members and their work of which 
the Exhibition gave a good survey. During the week 
various members, more especially Mr. John Carr with his 
Dutch doll marionettes, a turn which is as good as any 
the Piccoli have shown us, and Mr. Colin Gray whos 
St. George and the Dragon is a classic of hand puppetry, 
were televised in a programme supervised by Seymour 
Marks, Secretary of the Guild. The Exhibition wa 
filmed for Gaumont British Magazine and attracted 
altogether a great deal of publicity. 

e history of the subject is being exhaustively 
explored by the Guild: there were on view some @ 
the Clowes Marionettes, over 80 years old and witha 
remarkable similarity to those of the same period ia 
Saxony and Bavaria: while I showed photographs, 
cuttings, books, dealing with the past and present d 
puppetry abroad. 

The ‘Juvenile Drama’ was represented by a greg 
number of plays and sheets of scenes and characters of 
the paper theatre, the earliest known sheet of whid 
is some five quarters of a century old. The las 
publisher of the ‘penny plain, twopence coloured’ to 
theatre, Mr. Benjamin Pollock, a Vice-President of th 
Guild, receives in November on his 80th birthday 
complimentary Exhibition which Mr. J. B. Priestley wil 
open at the George Inn at Southwark, just by Londo 
Bridge and where the Guild has premises. 

In the George Inn the work of the Guild will 
on. The Committee are cognisant of the possibilities 
of their subjects, of the interest and enthusiasm, and 
are willing to explore and promote the same. 

To this end they asked me to arrange and lead # 
Easter this year a Study Trip through the Pupp 
theatres of South and West Germany : which was fro 
every point of view such a success that a further tou 
is to be arranged to North Germany at Easter, 193). 

Full particulars will be gladly supplied to anyon 
communicating with the British Puppet and M 
Theatre Guild, The George Inn, 77, Borough High 
Street, London, S.E. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


WORCESTER DRAMA SCHOOL. 


The first Drama School to be held in Worcester, 
organised by the Worcester Federation of Amateur 
Dramatic Societies in conjunction with the British 
Drama League, attracted a large gathering to the 
Victoria Institute, Worcester, on the afternoon and 
evening of Saturday, October 11th, and on the following 
Sunday afternoon. A series of highly interesting and 
informative lectures and demonstrations was given by 
Mr. Eric Barber, Staff Tutor in Drama at Hull Uni- 
versity. The syllabus was divided into three sessions : 
The Art of the Producer; The Art of the Actor; A 
Demonstration Rehearsal. 

Mr. Barber gave much excellent advice, and we 
should like to congratulate the Worcester Federation 
of Amateur Dramatic Societies on their success in 
organising this initial School in Worcester. 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS CLUB. 


The present season opened with a Civic Reception 
by the Lord Mayor (President) and Lady Ball, followed 
by a club novelty in the shape of a kind of amateur 
vatiety entertainment. Lecturers this season will 
include Alfred Wareing (League of Audiences) on 
“The Repertory Jungle,” Giles Playfair on Dramatic 
Criticism,”’ Walter Morgan on “Goldsmith” and Arthur 
Statham on “The Changing Scenes.” Seven one-act 
plays will be presented and other talks and play excerpts. 
Altogether ten meetings are given for the modest sum 
of 5/-, A prize is given as usual for the best one-acter 
submitted by 1st December and has this year been 
thrown open to non-members from anywhere (Entry 
fee, 2/6 per play). Will readers please note, they 
should be sent to the Secretary, Playgoers’ Club, 
Wheelergate, Nottingham. 

The Public Play of the Club opens the amateur 
dramatic season in the city, and this year was Van 
Druten’s “The Distaff Side.” A special “drive” for 
new members is being made and newcomers to the city 
are specially welcome. 

It is of interest to note that the Secretary’s latest 
book, “Historic Costuming‘ (Nevil Trumnna) has 
completely exhausted its first edition within four months 
of publication, and a further edition is being prepared 
by the Pitman Press. 


GERMAN PLAYERS IN LONDON. 


Under the auspices of the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau a company of German amateur players will 
present Schiller’s “Marie Stuart”? (in German) at the 
Battersea Town Hall on Tuesday, December rst, at 
2.30, and at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, on 
Monday, December 7th, at 3 p.m. ‘The play will be 
produced by Herr Hermann Vesser of the Dusseldorf 
Academy of Dramatic Art. Admission 1s., with a 
limited number of front seats at 2s. The performance 
at Battersea is specially arranged for Schools and 
Institutes within easy reach of the Battersea Town 
Hall, which is about three minutes’ walk from Clapham 
Junction. Application for tickets should be made to 
the Anglo-German Academic Bereau, 45, Russell Square 
W. C. 1., or Mr. T. R. Dawes, M.A., 8, Briar Avenue, 
Green Lane, S.W.16. Copies of the play (price 6d.) 
can be obtained from the above addresses. 


A CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 

A modest but very interesting group of young actors 
and actresses, known as the Children’s Theatre has 
been touring Scotland (with one visit each to Northern 
England and Ulster) with the aid of the Carnegie 
Trust for two or three years, with considerable success. 
Similar tours have been planned for 1936-37. 

The Organizer is Miss Bertha Waddell, and her 
Company has been engaged to play in Harrods as a 
Christmas attraction, playing each day from November 
23rd. to December 19th. Miss Waddell hopes that 
friends of the Drama movement (and of the Trust) 
will find time to see one or more of the performances. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY 
COMPETITION, 1936. 

The Three prize-winners in the . Competition 
are Women. They ate all young, and in each case, 
have won honours with first plays. The fortunate 
competitors are :—Miss Anne Thompson Cook, a 
Scottish journalist, whose We deals with life in a 
newspaper office. Miss rjorie Watson, a well- 
known amateur actress, of Reading, and Mrs. Mada 
Gage Bolton, who sends her play from Montreal. 

The three plays will be produced by Mr. Godfrey 
Baxter for the International One-Act Play Theatre on 
Sunday, Novenber 8th at 8.30 p.m. at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. The judges, Miss Edith Evans, Mr. John 
Drinkwater, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth and Mr. Hubert 
Griffith, will award order of merit on production. 

Seats must be booked before date of performance 
at 9, Wardour Street, W.1.; Telephone number: 
Gerrard 4918. 


THE NAMELESS GUILD, EDINBURGH. 
The Nameless Guild is a small group of Amateur 
Actors controlled by an executive of five and their aim 
is to produce Plays of an Artistic and Intellectual value. 
The “Guild” was formed on 1st April of this year. It 
amg with great success in April last ““Passacaglia” 
y James Wallace Bell, “Darthula” by James 
Macpherson and “‘Orphée by Jean Cocteau, translated 
by Carl Wildman. The “Guild’s” next Production 
will be “The Silver Tassie” by Sean O’Casey in the 
“Little Theatre,” The Pleasance, Edinburgh, on 11th, 
12th, 13th and 14th November. The Producer is Mr. 
James Wallace Bell. It is the intention of the Guild 
to produce a Play or Plays every three months. 
G. A. Frrzroy Rosison, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
FEDERATION. 

We have received the 1936-37 Year Book of this 
organisation, and are glad to note an increasing list of 
activities. Some 40 Birmingham Societies are affiliated, 
and excellent methods have been worked out whereby 
co-operation is ensured between them. 

The Year-Book contains an interesting list of forth- 
coming productions, and one of the rules of the 
Federation is that each Society shall invite the Council 
to be represented at one performance of each of its 
productions. There are Committees for social arrange- 
ments, Juvenile Festivals, Social Service, etc., and we 
note a special Entertainment Tax Committee. Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson provides a foreword to 
the Year-Book, which also contains much valuable 
information. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


ART AND CHARITY. 


A NOTE ON THE WORK OF THE 
“SPOTLIGHTS.” 


“The Spotlights Amateur Dramatic Organisation 
has now been in existence for 5 years. By means of 
our Annual Productions we have shown profits to 
Charities to the amount of £1,700 In addition to this 
we have recompensed Professional Artists who have 
assisted us to an amount bordering on £600. 

The Spotlights feel acutely that Amateurs working 
on behalf of charities should sense a very distinct 
obligation to their audiences. I mean that the enter- 
tainment should be worth the money paid for seats. 

The Spotlights A.D.O. are supported by a Com- 
panionship. Companions on purchasing a badge are 
capeelale for 3/- towards wee expenses and for the 
sale or purchase of tickets to the tune of £3 annually. 
Thus we start with our expenses guaranteed and can 
go open handed to Charities saying : “Help yourselves 

Fay must sell your own tickets.” 

ie next Production takes place at the Fortune 
Theatre the week 7th to 11th December when will be 
presented “There’s always Juliet,” produced by Mr. 
Gyles Isham, and “A/ivi,” produced by Mr. Jack 
Carlton. 

As the Founder and Chairman of the Spotlights 
A.D.O. I wish to draw attention to the benefits we re- 
ceive from Professional assistance. Firstly our 
Amateurs gain experience. Secondly the improved 
standard of our entertainments is drawing an interested 
public other than those interested in the Charities. 
And lastly there is an increasing} anxiety among 
Amateurs to be included in our casts and this equally 
applies to Professionals. 

It is satisfactory to us to note that certain Ex-members 
of the O.U.D.S. and the Cambridge A.D.C. are now 
in our ranks. 

In my opinion the chief incentive which should move 
Amateurs should be one of trying to achieve a higher 
standard. From my own experience of many years 
on the Amateur Stage both at home and abroad I 
am sure that the mixing of Professionals with Amateurs 
not only is an unqualified success in improving the 
Amateurs : but also creates a channel for the Profession- 


al Managers and Producers to find new and promising 
talent. 

From a monetary point of view our Organisation 
is gaining a wider publicity : and so our efforts on be- 


half of Charities are being more richly rewarded. 
In conclusion let me add : “We are not a Dramatic 
Club, which has to find a Play to suit members : but 
we choose our Plays to suit Audiences and then do 
the casting.” 
E. H. Barrorp (Major). 
Chairman, The Spotlights A.D.O. 


“THE SPORT OF KINGS.” 

There are several allusions in this play to the comfort 
of a good coal fire, and this may have been one of the 
reasons which influenced the London Coal Exchange 
Dramatic Society in its choice of play. Another 
argument may have been the opportunity it gave to 
several very able comedians and especially to Mr. 
Arthur Rastall, who, as Mr. Amos Purdie gave an 
outstanding performance. In view of the obvious 
ability of the cast, one cannot help looking forward 
to — them in a play more worthy of their efforts. 
Except for the first scene when the pace was inclined 
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to drag, the performance was slick and went with; 
swing which delighted a large and appreciatiy 
audience. It was obvious that a great Ps of b 
work and care had been put into the production, 
Miss Lloyd King, the producer, is to be congra 

on a very finished performance. ail 








LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


BRISTOL SHORT PLAY CONTEST. 

Dear Sir, 

At this time of year many amateur clubs will 
searching for a play to do in the Festival. Some hej 
in this may be given by the Dramatic Contest ¢ 
original short plays, which we are promoting for th 
tenth time. The plays submitted have been read 
Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, who has chosen the best nine, ag 
these will be produced in the actual contest early ne 
month ; in addition to these, there are numerous othe 
which seem well worth consideration. We h 
accordingly prepared a catalogue, stating, for each pla 
the author’s name and address, number of chz 
stage setting, and a brief summary of the action: t 
plays being arranged in order of merit by Mr. Slade: 
Smith himself. 

A copy of this will be sent free of charge to af 
affiliated society on application to the Hon. Secret: 
(Dramatic Section), Mrs. F. W. Gardner, 4, Windsot 
Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, 8. A stamp for postag 
must accompany each application. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Hamngs, Director of the Conte: 


SURPLUS COPIES OF PLAYS. 


Dear Sir, 

The G.F.S. Educational Sub-Committee ha’ 
decided to start a play reading circle and they wond 
whether any of your readers would be kind enough tg 
give them surplus copies of plays. We should be ver 
grateful for any help that you can give us in this matter; 

Yours faithfully, 
HELEN MOELLER, 
Publications Secretary, 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place,Westminster, S.W. 
Cottage, 
Caerwys, Nr. Mold, 
North Wales. 


THE POSTAL COURSE ON PLAY-WRITING. 
Dear Sir, ; 
I have just completed my Play-writing Coun 

and wish to say how much I have enjoyed it. 

The lessons are most interesting and the Director 
criticisms most helpful. 

On looking through my papers I’m _ parti 
impressed by the amount of trouble the Director hi 
taken to give detailed criticism—full and genero 
measure. ; 

I shall not fail to recommend the Course to any of 
my friends who are interested in play-writing. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Prerce. 
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1ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S THEATRE. 


nua st. ——— — Epairvt : 


} F Dre tehed 4t Gathering 
P Cate 20th and atst,i 
+ Full House 


| Cornelius ... 





Tharrington Street, Crowndale Road, N.W.! 
TEL: EUSTON :769 
Under the Diraction of Epirs Neviies 
Producer and Manager Puyiuis Kinversiey 


| NOVEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1936 — 
EVENINGS at 8.0 p.m. 





6th and 7 
capesy Ht ‘Man 


by Fohn Galsworthy 
by James Parish 
by Ivor Novello 


by ¥. B. Priestley 


26th, 27th and 28th 


i Reserved Seats : numbered, 2/6, Unnumbered, 1/6. 


Admission 7d, 


¢ : Transferable Ticket for the same seat for the ten plays, 


2/6 seat 15/+, 1/6 seat 12/6 74d. seat 5/- 


2& (Balcony Seats are available to Season Ticket-holders) 





nai fey oo Course. including classes in ~— 
age Dancing, Stage Deportment, Make-up, ete, 





Vacancies for men and women of experience 
and ability for Amateur Repertory Company, 


=) and for instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra 
7A 


ne ' the above address. 





Send stamp for prospectus to: 
| Whe Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., 
Interviews by cpbicmenion: 


LAYS PRODUCED _:: RECITALS» 
LAURA SMITHSON — 
L.R.A.M. Elocution Double Diploma, MR-S.T. 
Of Principal West-end Theatres and “Old Vic,” 
Shakespeare Co. 
IVY SMITHSON 
(Local Repeeselienties, t The Guildhall Schoo! of Music 
and Drama and the Peetry Society (Incorp.) 
Communications to:-— 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, and 
1 Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, Co. 

















TO LET 


for 
REHEARSALS, ENTERTAINMENTS, Etc. 


SMALL THEATRE (S. Kensington), 
Seats 120: Stage 19% x9. Full Stage Lighting 
and Dimmer, Plain Curtains. 
Terms: 
Evenings £3 - 12-6. 
Mornings or Afternoons by arrangement. 
Extra Room if required; also Large Garden 
available during Summer. 


Apply :—Box 17, Advert. Dept., “Drama.’’ 








Now Ready 
1937 PLAY-LOVERS’ DIARY 1937 


With Foreword by 


SYBIL THORNDIKE, D.B.E. 


The Indispensable Engagement Calendar for Drama League Members, 
Theatregoers, and all lovers of the Stage. 
Besides the usual features, full postal information has been added, 
and several other useful items. 
Directory of Principal Stage Organisations. 


Legal Section, 


Schools. 


List of Repertory Theatres. 
Hints for Amateur Societies. 


Dramatic 


Glossary of Stage Terms. 


etc., etc. 





Price | /- Cloth, or an Edition de Luxe, Leather, 3/6 Post Free. 
Special Terms to, B.D.L. Affiliated Societies. 
Apply Drama League Bookshop, 9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.I. 





Please mention “Drama”. when replying to Advertisements. 











Chas. i re D 


184 HIGH HOLBORN, 1 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. 
Established. over 60 years 


Theatrical Costumiers ete Nueg 


COSTUMES % WIGS ON HIRE FOR ALL OPERAS X DRAMATIC P 

QUALITY, CORRECTNESS, CLILANLINESS, SERVICE. 
WRITE FOR ES\IMATES 

SPECIAL TERMS TO BRITISH DRAMA —. 











HESSIAN—FIRE- PRO OFED—PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR 


STAGE CURTAINS in roles OF 50 YDS. APPROX. 72” WIDE 
Neutral Grey, £4-5-0, Dead Black, £4-2.-6, Natural, 42-7 - 6, per Roll oil 
CASH WITH ORDER. CARRIAGE PAID IN GREAT BRITAIN. SAMPLES ON APPLICAT. 
REYNOLDS & PARNELL, 183, Desborough Rd, HIGH WYCOMBE, £ 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIEE 
"Phone:- MUS. 5022 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE” 
9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Be. 








EMBASSY SCHOOL | | TWENTIETH CENTUR} 
OF ACTING THEATRE 


(Proprietors ; Rudolf Steiner Association. Ltd.) 
EMBASSY THEATRE, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3 ARCHER STREET ; 


continuation of Westbourne Grove, W. 
Station: Notting Hill Gate (C.L. & Met. Rye) 


A limited number of young men Theatre available for: 


and women selected for full time mente) AY ERF ORMANCES _ 
STAGE MANAGEMENT. LANTERN L E Cc T UR es 
MEETINGS, ETC. / am: 
Comfortable tip-up ‘seats for 301. Recently § 
AUDITIONS for the Spring decorated inside and pasion lightir 


Good Dressing Room accom 
Term will be held in December. Foyer. Acoustics excellent, also 


Large Hall suitable for Bazaars, 
FREE CAR PARKING 








Ring up or write to the Schoo! Secretary for an 
appointment and particulars. PRimrose 6666 Apply :Theatre Secretary, Park . 
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